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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. wherein the Divine Power hath manifestly ap- 
peared in bringing relief and succour to my dis- 
tressed soul, and working deliverance for me, 
which no human means could have effected, I 
earnestly desire, in the depth of humility and 
awful reverence, that it may be a day never for- 
gotten by me, but that thanksgivings and living 
praises may fill my heart to the Lord Jehovah in 
whom is everlasting strength, whose arm -alone 
hath brought salvation, blessed be his name; his 
faithfulness faileth not those whose trust and con- 
fidence is in him.” ; 

Things now began to take a more tangible shape 
as respects the claim of George Fox’s heirs, and 
they manifested that the lots in Philadelphia were 
to be the first point of attack. The heirs conveyed 
their rights to John Fox, a cutler, and Tyrling- 
ham Palmer, a carpenter, both heirs, who re- 
moved to reside in Philadelphia. Finding the 
matter drawing towards an issue, Israel Pember- 
ton wrote to that worthy minister, Isaac Wilson, 
of Kendal, for information relative to George 
Fox’s papers. The import of the letter may be 
gathered from the reply: 

‘Kendal, 7th of 12th month, 1762. 
“ DEAR FRIEND :— 

“About two weeks ago I received thine of the 

20th of 7th month last, informing we that Friends 
with you were like to have some trouble with a 
person who claims a lot of land given by George 
Fox for the use of Friends in Philadelphia, withal " 
requesting me to take a ride over to Swarthmore|with M. F. and T. L. and his wife.’ 
Hall to make search amongst the papers there for| ‘‘ In another paper, directed for M. F., T. L., 
a paper wrote by G. Fox, specifying the uses of|J. R. and D. A., dated 2d of 8th month, 1686, 
said lot, as some Friend from your part imagined |signed George Fox, among several other bequests 
he had seen such a paper there. is the following, viz: 

“ Now as the estate at Swarthmore, late John| ‘ ‘And my other things and clothes at Swarth- 
Abraham’s, was sold in parcels some time ago, I|more, my wife and Thos. Lower and Rachel may 
did not in the least doubt but all the papers were |divide equally among them ; and a deed of above 
removed from thence, and as John Abraham now|1000 acres of land in Pennsylvania, which Wm. 
resides in Lancaster, I wrote to a Friend there to|Penn gave me, I do give to John Rouse and to 
apply to him to know whether those papers were|Thomas Lower, and to Daniel Abraham, and their 
in his custody, or where else, to which I received |children, to be equally divided among them ; but 
an answer that they were in the hands of Nathaniel |only sixteen acres of it I give to Friends there, 
English, of Leeds, in Yorkshire, to whom I than|ten of it for a close to put Friends’ horses in, 
wrote, communicating the substance of thy letter,| when they come to the meeting, that they might 
—requesting his diligent search for said paper, |not be lost in the woods; and the other six for a 
and doing what was further necessary agreeable | meeting-house, a school-house and a berring Seco: 
to thy instructions. By last post I received from|But Friends in Pennsylvania never did write 
him the enclosed, which seemed to him so little|me what they have done in the thing. But I have 
to your purpose as not to be worth while to be at|my deeds in my trunk at William Meads, Sarah 
any expense in order to authenticate copies there-|may give you them, and if you will not have it, 
of, and so think I. However, for thine aud Friends’ |then you may give it to poor Friends that go 
satisfaction, [ shall enclose what he transmitted | over.’ i 
to me. It would have been a pleasure to me to| “This last I am doubtful is not G. F.’s writing, 
have found out something which would have|for upon comparing it with an Epistle to Friends 
a strengthened your title to the premises, but that|of the yéarly and second-day’s meeting, which is 

I cannot add much: my feelings exceed my|I despair, of as I make no doubt N. English |said to be wrote by his own hand, they are not 
utterance. I know dear Israel is now thy help-|would not neglect the affair, being with myself\alike. No doubt his mind was that the estate 
meet and sharer in affliction. May the Lord of| desirous to have served Friends on this oceasion.|should be disposed‘of as above, but for want of 
heaven regard you and¢yours,"and support in the| ‘I saw Thos. Gawthrop, Jane Crosfield and|being properly bequeathed by will and proved, 
closest trial.” her husband at a meeting a few miles off to-day. |his sons-in-law and their descendants lost it, and 

After some months of sore trouble on account They were all well. George received a letter a\G. F.’s heir seems likely to be the only person 
of the death of her son, divine mercy was emi-|few days ago from Wm. Fisher, who says that he|who may recover it by law; yet hope that pert 
nently extended to Mary}Pemberton, as appears’ proposed sending it by Wm. Proud, Jno. Stephen-|given to Friends of Pensilvania in his life time, 

& memorandum she wrote, dated 4th month|son, and Susa. Hutton, from whence we hope|has been securely conveyed by their own laws. 
I , 1761. “This being a day of great salvation,|they are landed. But we are sorrowfully affected |I have also examined a copy of G. F.’s will, so- 


by the account of the death of Alice Hall, and 
it will doubtless be a very pinching trial to her 
husband and children. 

‘« My wife joins me in the tenders of dear love 
to self, thy brothers James and John, or any of 
our good friends with you to whom we are known, 
which conclude thy affectionate friend, 

Isaac Witson.” 

The letter from Nathaniel English, referred to, 
follows : 








































Subscriptions and Payments received by 
JOHN RICHARDSON, 


at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





“Shipscar, 12th month 4th, 1762. 
“Dear FRIEND :— 

“ Thine of the 27th ult., received in due course, 
and note well the contents. I have searched 
among the papers which came from Swarthmore, 
and all I can find relative to the affair are as ful- 
lows : 

“A copy of a lease and release from William 
Penn to George Fox, an abstract of which I have 
herewith sent thee. In a paperentitled “a copy 
of my father, G. F.’s donations,” which by the 
hand appears to be wrote by his daughter-in-law 
Margaret, I find among many other memoranda 
or bequests this, viz : 

“<¢To Daniel Abraham, his wife and children, a 
guinea apiece, a share of my books with J. R., 
W. M. and T. L., and to B. A. my hammock at 
Swarthmore, and a seal to D. A., and a share of 
my 1000 acres of land in Pennsylvania, equal with 
J. R. and T. L., and his wife to have a share of 
all my clothes and things at Swarthmore, equal 


Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. 


LL 


For “The Friend.” 
George Fox’s bequest to Friends of Philadelphia, 
and the Reason why our city missed having 
the free Botanical Garden he intended for it. 
(Continued from page 130.) 

The distressing affliction in the family of Israel 
Pemberton, referred to in the letter, was the death 
of a son of his wife by her former husband, that 
eminent minister Robert Jordan. The young 
man was one who had been a grief of heart to his 
pious mother and step-father, and indeed to all 
religiously minded Friends. In what manner he 
met his death I have been unable to find recorded, 
but it is alluded to as something awful. He had 
asister Mary, who, about a year previous, after 3 
long season of suffering had, with the hope and 
consolation of a christian, entered into rest. The 
beloved mother, whilst sorrowing over her loss, 
had abundant consolation in the assurance that 
for the young woman there was no cause of mourn- 
ing ; she had exchanged the afflictions of time and 
the sufferings of a diseased body, for everlasting 
blessedness and joy. But with the death of her 
son she had no such consolation. 

When the information of the death of the young 
man reached Samuel Fothergill, he wrote thus to 
the afflicted mother: 2d mo. 20th, 1761, “I 
never knew until lately, how near thou wast and 
art to my soul, though I thought I ever placed 
thee amongst those with whom I am not merely 
united but bound up in the bundle of life in such 
4 covenant as will survive time, mortality, and all 
its troubles. The exquisite sympathy I feel with 
thee is not to be described : all language is bafiled. 

can sit down with thee in deep and solemn 
silence, and mingle my tears and sorrows with 
thine. I cannot attempt to suggest motives of 
comfort to thee; I believe, nay, I am assured the 
Invisible Stay of all ages aud nations is not far 
off to succour thee. When the tide of maternal 
sorrow rises to the highest, he can command its 
noise to be the voice of praise, and lay the bowed 
soul upon himself. 
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called,—however that which was proved as such, 
taken from the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
but find no mention of his estate as above. I 
thought it necessary before I was at any expense, 
to send thee the above extracts and the abstract, 
that thou may in some degree be a judge whether 
they may be what our Friends want, or may be of 
any service to thee. If thou thinks they may, or 
any-part thereof, shall cheerfully follow thy di- 
rections in getting the needful part made as 
authentic as possible, or if thou rather chooses, 
shall send thee the papers, and thou may act as 
best thinks proper. 

“T have formerly discussed with John Abra- 
ham about the estate, he seemed earnest for it to 
be looked after; but when I saw the will, and 
found no mention of it there, though it wight be 
G. F.’s mind for it to be disposed of as above, it 
appeared quite plain that no one could recover it 
but the heir, or some one empowered by him.” 

Nathaniel English then tells the history of 
Godfrey Laycock’s proceedings, in substance as 
we have already given it. 

Friends in Philadelphia, who had let the city 
lots derived from George Fox on ground-rent, had 
done nothing with the Fairhill property, and 
until the year 1753, appear not to have given a 
serious ny as to how they might use it so as 
best to fulfil the intent of the donor. In the 
Monthly Meeting held on the 23d of the 2d month 
that year, Anthony Morris, Israel Pemberton [the 
elder] Samuel Powell, Edward Cathrall, Edward 
Warner, Samuel P. Moore, John Armt, John 
Reynall, Jeremiah Elfreth, Wm. Callender, Israel 
Pemberton, Jr., and John Smith, were appointed 
“to consider the uses for which the lots and lands 
given to the meeting by our worthy friend G. Fox, 
were intended,” and the same Friends are like- 
wise to consider of “some method of providing 
for the keeping of the horses of Friends, who as 
ministers, representatives, or on other services 
come to the general meetings of Friends in this 


as 
rom the report of the above committee we 
learn that the twenty acres near Fairhill meeting 
was still unimproved,—that the lot on Market 
street had been granted on a ground-rent of £6 
= anoum, the lout on the west side of Front street 
ad been let on two ground-rents, one of £7. 10s., 
and one of £5; the east side of Front or Bank lot 
had been let for £10. The committee add, “‘We 
believe that, excepting six acres, which he de- 
signed for a burial-ground, it would be most agree- 
able to our deceased Friend’s intentions, to reserve 
the remainder towards keeping the horses of such 
Friends, who as ministers, representatives, or on 
other religious services are appointed to attend 
the General Meetings of Friends in this city ; and 
as the land is laid out at too great a distance to 
answer these purposes, we therefore propose that 
the land should be sold or let out on ground-rent, 
as soon as it can be done to advantage, and the 
rent or interest of the price of all but six acres, 
together with the rents of the city lots, should be 
applied towards paying the charge of stabling and 
pasturage of the horses of such Friends as are 
above mentioned.” 

The proposition of the committee was, after 
some months consideration, adopted, but the lots 
on Fair-hill were not sold, when the suit for the 
whole land given by George Fox was commenced. 
Many ineffectual efforts were made by Friends in 
& private way, to effect a compromise with the 
heirs of George Fox, but they seemed indisposed 
to hear any reasonable proposition, and early in 
1765 pushed the matter for trial in the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. Godfrey Laycock had 
previously to thistime died in Philadelphia. The 


Monthly Meeting held 3d month 29th, of that 
year, made the following minute; “‘ The meeting 
being informed that a claim has been lately made 
by sume persons from Great Britain against some 


part of the estate in this city given to Friends of 


this meeting by our ancient and honourable Friend 
George Fox, deceased, and a writ of ejectment 
issued against one of the tenants in possession, 
the following Friends, with the trustees named in 
the deed of trust, are appointed to give such 
advice and assistance on the occasion as the mat- 
ter requires, consistent with the reputation of our 
religious profession. Abel James, Thomas Clifford, 
James Pemberton, Anthony Benezet and Owen 
Jones.” 
(To be continued.) 


The Electric Ray of the English Channel 

and other Blectric Fish 

In a paper communicated recently to the French 
Academy of Sciences, by Charles Robin, occur 
the following statements regarding certain electric 
fish :-— 

“The varieties of these fish are but few in 
number; the raya, ray, or skate, the gymnotus 
electricus, or electric eel, and the si/urus electricus. 
The raya belongs to the skate family, hence they 
are sometimes termed electric-skates, while fisher- 
men call them ftremblers, or magic fish. This 
fish has a smooth, flat body and short tail, resem- 
bling somewhat an almost circular disk. There 
are several kinds to be found on the coasts of 
Provence, and the channel between France and 
England. If a ray be taken up iu the handa 
strong shock will at once be felt, so vivlent as to 
benumb and even paralyze the entire arm during 
several minutes. The sensation may he compared 
to that experienced from a violent blow on the 
elbow. The force of the shock is estimated as 
equal to that of a pile of 100 to 150 pairs charged 
with salt water. The discharges succeed each 
other with very great rapidity, as many as fifty 
discharges having been counted in one minute. 
A shock can be given to twenty persons simulta- 
neously, if they stand touching each other ina 
circle, with the two persons at each end touching, 
the one the back and the other the belly of the 
ray. It has been discovered that the back of the 
fish emits positive and the belly negative elec- 
tricity. After a fisherman has emptied the con- 
tents of his net into his boat, if he pours a large 
quantity of salt water upon the fish, should there 
be an electric ray among them, he is at once ap- 
prised of the fact by a shock in the hand he uses 
to pour out the water. 

“ Plutarch mentions this peculiarity as having 
been known to the ancients. The discharge from 
the ray emits sparks similar to those of an electric 
machine, produces magnetization and chemical 
decomposition, and gives marked signs of heat 
when passed through a thermo-electric pair. 

“‘ The electric organs are of three kinds, viz :— 

“ First, In the lower half of the body and at 
each side of the head there are several hundred 
small tubes (Hunter counted as many as 1,182) 
or membraneous, vertical prisms close together, 
like honey-combs, and subdivided by horizontal 
partitions into little cells filled with mucus. 

‘Second, In the hinder part of the brain there 
is a lobe known as the electric lobe. Every time 
that this lobe is touched strong discharges are 
produced, even if the organ be separated from the 
brain and spinal marrow. All action upon the 
body of the ray, determining the discharge, is 
transmitted by the nerves from the irritated spot 
to the electric lobe of the brain. 

“Third, Three very large branches of the fourth 
pair of nerves start from the above lobe and com- 


municate with the eleetric batteries. If these 
nerves be cut or tied all electric phenomena cease; 
but in order to completely prevent any discharges 
they must all be tied or cut, for if they are onl 
cut or tied on one side of the body the discharge 
will continue on the other side. 

“The gymnotus is similar to an eel in appear. 
ance, and is commonly known by the name of 
‘electric eel.’ These eels average about seven 
feet in length, and their skin is covered with a 
glue-like substance. They abound in the rivers 
and lakes in certain parts of South America. 
Their electric power is so great as to knock down 
men and even horses. Whenever a fisherman 
chances to catch a gymnotus and a young croco- 
dile in the same net, when it is hauled in, the 
latter reptile is generally found dead or paralyzed, 
while the electric eel shows no mark—the croco- 
dile having been electrified before it could reach 
the fish. 

“In certain sections of South America when 
it is necessary to enter a pond or stream of elec- 
tric eels, wild horses are driven into the water 
infested by these formidable fish. Humboldt de- 
scribes the method pursued. As soon as the eels 
hear the unusual noise caused by the plunging of 
the horses, they rise to the surface and attack the 
animals with their powerful electric batteries. 
The natives surround the pond or occupy the 
branches of trees overhanging the water, armed 
with harpoons and long reeds, and by their wild 
cries and reeds prevent the horses from landing. 
After a desperate combat, in which many horses 
are often killed and others paralyzed by the re- 
peated and terrific shocks of electricity, the gym- 
noti being weakened by fatigue and loss of galvanic 
power, seek to escape in order to rest themselves 
and recuperate their electric strength, when the 
horses remaining drive them to the shore, where 
they are easily captured by harpoons attached to 
ropes. 

‘“« Professor Farraday has described the charao- 
teristics of the electric discharges from these fish. 
By the aid of two metal plates joined to the ex- 
tremities of the galvanometer and applied to vari- 
ous points on the body of a gymnotus, he sue- 
ceeded in determining the direction of the dis- 
charge. He discovered that the anterior portion 
of the eel always formed the positive pole, and 
the posterior portion the negative pole, so that the 
direction of the current in the galvanometer was 
from the head to the tail. By causing the dis- 
charge of the gymnotus to pass over a wire arrang- 
ed in a spiral, in the interior of which several 
needles were placed, he succeeded in magnetizing 
these needles in the required direction, by the 
direction of the discharge from the head to the 
tail of the fish. The same philosopher obtained 
chemical decomposition by the employment of 
iodide of potassium, and produced the electric 
spark by introducing into the circuit an electro- 
magnetic spiral, having a cylinder of soft iron in 
its interior. 

“The electric apparatus of the gymnotus ex- 
tends over the entire length of the back and tail, 
and consists of four longitudinal fascise, composed 
of a large number of membraneous lamina, nearly 
horizontal, parallel, and very close together, and 
united by an infinite number of scales placed ver- 
tically and crosswise. The little prismatic, trans- 
verse cells formed by the junction of these laminzw 
are filled with a gelatinous substance. The whole 
apparatus is supplied with very large nerves 
emanating from the spinal nerves. 

‘‘ The silurus electricus of the Nile is about two 
feet in length. Its mouth is provided with six 
fleshy tentacles. It is to be found chiefly in Egypt 
and Senegal. The Arabs call it Raascu, anglice, 
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thunder. Its galvanic power is considerable. )taincd in business there. No better person could illiterate man, a game-keeper, named Abraham 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire made many curious experi-| have been selected to expose the stupid and vulgar) Plastow, with whom he played, and rode, and 
ments upon this fish during the siege of Alexan-|spirit of caste and to obtain a verdict which con-|sported—a man who could neither read nor write, 


dria. The electric apparatus of the si/urus elec-|demns it definitively.— Nation. 


tricus consists of a species of fatty cellular tissue 
extending over the whole body between the skin 
and the muscles. 

‘In conclusion, the phenomena presented by 
electrical fish may be said to be of the same order 


as those produced by our scientific apparatus, viz:|,_, 


deviation of the needle of the galvanometer, eleva- 
tion of temperature in conjunctive wires, magneti- 
zation, chemical decomposition, and, lastly, elec- 
tric sparks.’””— Scientific American. 





Selected for “ The Friend.” 


The christian religion, in its purity, according|@0od advice has its weight; but without the ac- 


to the doctrine of the founder of it, is a compas- 
sionate religion, and full of pity as well as piety. 
It is a holy composition of charity and goodness. 
The apostle thus describes it : “ Pure religion, and 
undefiled before God and the Father, is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows, in their afflictions; 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.”’ 
This is pure religion, and this is the christian re- 
ligion : happy are those who walk up to it, and 
live according to the precepts of Christ ; then the 
widows and the fatherless would not be neglected; 
the poor would be very generously taken care of, 
and our garments kept clean, and all done as 
secretly as may be. For when we proclaim our 
alms deeds and charity, we lose our reward from 
our heavenly Father. Also when alms are given, 
it ought to be done in the spirit of love and meek- 
ness, and so received; else the receiver loses a 
second benefit, and the giver his heavenly reward. 
To give to the poor is tolend to Him that made 
us, and we shall have good and greater mesure 
returned to us again. If we hope to have the 
gates of Christ’s kingdom opened to us at last, 
our hearts must also be opened to the poor and 
needy, when in distress ; remembering the words 
of Christ, where he says to some who were wait- 
ing for, and wanting an entrance into the kingdom, 
“] was hungry, and ye gave me no meat; I was 
naked, and ye clothed me not; I was sick and in 
prison, and ye visited me not.”” They answered, 
* Lord, when saw we thee hungry, naked, sick, or 
in prison, and did not feed thee, clothe thee, and 
visit thee ?” He answers, “inasmuch as ye did 
it not to one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye did it not to me.” He sympathises with his 
poorest and meanest members, whatever others 


do, and takes that which is done to them, as if the lives of others, and contributing to form their 


done to himself, whether it be good or bad. We 
should be good to all, but especially to Christ’s 
members, or the household of the faithful keepers 
of his commandments. Our alms being thus dis- 
tributed, according to our ability, and the neces- 
sities of the object, without ostentation and in 
secret, our munificent Father, who sees in secret, 
will openly reward us.— 7. Chalkley. 


About a year anda half ago a coloured man was 
expelled from a street-car in Cincinnati, and his 
action against the company has just been con- 
cluded. The counsel for the defence relied upon 
& printed regulation by which the plaintiff ought 
to have been riding on the front platform, instead 
of inside with his wife, and also upon a pretense 


but was full of natural good sense and mother- 
wit. ‘“ What made him particularly valuable,” 





Self-Help. says Buxton, “were his principles of integrity 
(Continued from page 132 ) and honor. He never said or did a thing in the 
EXAMPLE,— MODELS. absence of my mother of which she would have 


Example is one of the most potent of instruc-|4isapproved. He always held up the highest 
rs, thoagh it teaches adie tongue. It is standard of integrity, and filled our youthful 
the practical school of mankind, working by action, minds with sentiments as pure and as generous 
which is always more forcible than words. Pre-|®S could be found in the writings of Seneca or 
cept may point to us the way, but it is silent con- Cicero. Such was by first instructor, and, I must 


‘tinuous example, conveyed to us by habits, and|*4d, my best.” 


Lord Langdale, looking back upon the admir- 
lable example in life set him by his mother, de- 
clared, ‘If the whole world were put into one 
seale, and my mother into the other, the world 
would kick the beam.”” Mrs. Schimmel Penninck, 


living with us in fact, that carries us along. 





















companiment of a good example, it is of compara- 
tively small influence; and it _ be | ~ 
the common saying of “‘ Doas I say, not asl do,’’|' : 
is usually saad in the cabal senate of|ia her old age, was accustomed to call to mind 
life. the personal influence exercised by her mother 
All persons are more or less apt to learn through | UP? the society amidst which she moved. When 
the eye, rather than the ear; and, whatever is she entered a room, it had the effect of imme- 
seen in fact, makes a far deeper impression than|‘iately raising the tone of the conversation, and 
anything that is read or heard. This is especially) ** if purifying the moral atmosphere,—all seem- 
the case in early youth, when the eye is the cbief|'?& to breathe more freely, and stand more rectly. 
inlet of knowledge. Whatever children see, they In her presence,” says the daughter, “I be- 
unconsciously imitate ; and they insensibly become| ©®™e for the time transformed into another per- 
like to those who are about them,—like insects|80-’ So much does the moral health depend 
which take the colour of the leaves they feed on.|¥P02 the moral atmosphere that is breathed, and 
Hence the vast importance of domestic training. |*° great is the influence daily exercised by parents 
For whatever may be the efficiency of our schools, | °V¢T their children by living a life before their 
the examples set in our homes must always be of| °Y®S, that perhaps the best system of parental -t 
vastly greater influence in forming the characters|S*fuction might be summed up in these two words: 
of our future men and women. The home is the!“ Improve thyself.” 7 
crystal of society,—the very nucleus of national There is something solemn and awful in the 
character; and from that source, be it pure or|thought that there is not an act nor thought in 
tainted, issue the habits, principles, and maxims,|the life of a human being but carries with it a 
which govern public as well as private life. The|train of consequences, the end of which we may 
nation comes from the nursery; public opinion|mever trace. Not one but, to a certain extent, 
itself is for the most part the outgrowth of the| gives a colour to our own life, and insensibly in- 
home; and the best philanthropy comes from the| fluences the lives of those about us. The good 
fireside. “To love the little platoon we belong| deed or thought will live, even though we may 
to in society,” says Burke, “is the germ of all| not see it fructify, but so will the bad; and no 
public affections.” From this little central spot,| person is so insignificant as to be sure that his 
the human sympathies may extend in an ever example will not do good on the one hand, nor 
widening circle, until the world is embraced ; for,\evil on the other. There is, inded, an essence of 
though true philanthropy, like charity, begins at| immortality in the life of man, even in this world. 
home, assuredly it does not end there. No individual in the universe stands alone ; he is 
Example in conduct, therefore, even in appa-|® component part of a system of mutual depen- 
rently trivial matters, is of no light moment, in-|dencies; and by his several acts, he either in- 
asmuch as it is constantly becoming inwoven with| creases or diminishes the sum of human good now 
and forever. As the present is rooted in the past, 
and the lives and examples of our forefathers still 
to a great extent influence us, so are we by our 


characters for better or for eh The ome 
ters of parents are thus constantly repeated in ot iu eo 
their ilies: and the acts of ‘affzction, discip-| daily acts contributing to form the condition and 
line, industry, and self-control, which they daily| character of the future. The living man is a fruit 
exemplify, live and act when all else which they| formed and ripened by the culture of all the fore- 
may have learned through the ear has long been} going centuries. (Generations six thousand years 
forgotten. Even the mute action and unconscious] deep stand behind us, each laying its hands upon 
look of a parent may give a stamp to the charac-|its successor’s shoulders, and the living genera- 
ter, which is never effaced ; and who can tell how| tion continues the magnetic/current of action and 
much evil act has been stayed by the thought of|example destined to bind the remotest past with 
some good parent, whose memory their children| the most distant future. No man’s acts die utterly ; 
may not sully by the commission of an unworthy| and though his body may resolve into dust and 
deed, or the indulgence of an impure thought ?\air, his good or his bad deeds will still be bring- 
The veriest trifles thus become of importance in|ing forth fruit after their kind, and influencing 
influencing the characters of men. ‘‘A kiss from| generations of men for all time to come. It is in 
my mother,” said West, “made me a painter.”| this momentous and solemn fact, that the great 


that the prejudices of the community deserve to/It is on the direction of such seeming trifles when| peril and responsibility of human existence lies. 


be respected. The judge charged otherwise, and |children, that the future happiness and success of 


It is not enough to ¢ell others what they are to 


the jury returned damages at eight hundred dol-|men mainly depend. Fowell Buxton, when occu-|do, but to exhibit the actual example of doing. 


lars. The plaintiff, like bis wife, is a person of|pying an eminent and influential station in life,| What Mrs. Chisholm described to 


light complexion and the most respectable bear- 
ing. He was born a slave, but was emancipated 
by his father, acquired an excellent reputation in 
Cincinnati, and at the time he was assaulted had 


just returned from California with a fortune ob- 


d rs. Stowe “ 
wrote to his mother, “I constantly feel, especially| the secret of her success, applies to all life. “ 

in action and exertion for others, the effects of| found,” she said, “ that if we want anything done, 
‘principles early implanted by you in my mind.’’| we must go to work and do ; it is of no use merely 
‘Buxton was also accustomed to remember with|to talk,—none whatever.” It is poor eloquence 
gratitude the obligations which he owed to an| that only shows how a person can talk. Had Mrs. 
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Chisholm gone about lecturing, her project, she| hang over a boat’s side peering into a new world, 
was persuaded, would never have got beyond the|and the interest grows. There is excitement in 
region of talk ; but when people saw what she was) watching big fish swoop like hawks out of their 
doing and had actuully accomplished, they fell in| sea-weed forest after a white fly sunk to the tree 
with her views and came forward to help her.|tops to tempt them, and the fight which follows 
Hence the most beneficent worker is not he whojis better fun when plainly seen. M. Campbell 
says the most eloquent things, or even who thinks| suggested plate-glass windows in the bottom of a 
the most loftily, but he who does the most elo-| boat ; it would bring men and fish face to face ; 
quent acts. and the habits of the latter could be leisurely 
watched.” 






















































(To be continued.) 
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THE FAMILY. 
’Tis holy ground: take off thy shoes ! 
Let every thought and wish be bare, 
By which thy soul its path pursues, 
That sister-souls may view them there! 


———_~+s——__ 
Original. For “The Friend.” 


Thoughts for the Times—No, 5. 
WILLIAM DEWSBURY. 


The readers familiar with the history of the 
early trials and baptisms of George Fox, must 
perceive the strong similarity in the religious ex- 
perience of these extraordinary men. They travel- 
led long in the same direction, as it were, by roads 
hid from each other, but which were at length to 
become one. It does not appear that they knew 
each other, till the memorable year 1651. George 
Fox in narrating his first visit to Yorkshire, when 
he came to Wakefield, simply says, “ William 
Dewsbury and his wife, with many more came to 
me, who were convinced and received the truth.” 
William Dewsbury was soon called by his divine 
Master into active service. ‘I waited,” says he, 
“in the counsel of my God, in the calling where 
I was placed, until the year 1652. And in the 
8th month of the year, the word of the Lord came 
unto me saying: ‘ The leaders of my people cause 
them to err, in drawing them from the light in 
their consciences, the anointing within, which the 
Father hath sent to be their teacher, and would 
lead them into all truth, to seek the kingdom of 
God in observations where it is not to be found. 
So, my people perish for want of bread: freely 
thou hast received, freely give and minister: and 
what I have made known unto thee in secret de- 
clare thou openly. Which word constrained me, 
by the power of it, to leave my wife and children 
and to run to and fro, to declare to souls where 
their teacher is, the Light in their consciences : 
of which the Lord hath given to every one a mea- 
sure to profit withal, for the exercise of the con- 
science towards God and man. Waiting in the 
light for the power of Christ, he would lead them 
up, to the living fouatains of waters, where their 
souls would find refreshment in the presence of 
the Lord; and their bread would be sure, and 
their water never fail,—as the Lord has made 
manifest to my soul.” 

And from that time forward this true apostle, 
all untaught as he was in the learning of the 
schools, yet full of zeal and good works, and wise 
in the wisdom that is from above, gave up him- 
self and all that he had to the service of his divine 
Master. A single instance will show how power- 
ful was his ministry and how efficacious in awaken- 
ing his hearers to a sense of their true condition. 
Thomas Thompson, who soon became a minister 
of the same word, says: “ About the 5th or 7th 
month of the year 1652, we heard of a people 
raised up at or about Malton (a market town on 
the Derwent, north of York,) who were called 
Quakers, which was the first time I heard of that 
name being given to any people. They were by 
most people spoken against ; but when I enquired 
what they had to lay to their charge, that might 
give cause to such aspersions as were thrown upon 
them, I met with none that could justly accuse 


Abroad, the surface soil of life 
Is trod by a promiscuous crowd; 

And tears with blinding dirt and strife, , 
With jostling rude and prancing proud. 


Some cover there thy feet may need 

From bruising blows and plashing mire, 
Except thy glance be swift indeed, 

And strength and skill thy gait inspire. 


But by the sacred fireside, 
With comrades true or not unknown,— 
Where shall thy proper force be tried 
And trained, if there it be not shown? 


There let thy soul its impress plant 
Without the interposed disguise : 
Drop there at Jeast, the stilting cant, 

The rigid form, the loose surmise : 


Then, graced in that sequestered school 
With Truth’s interior panoply, 

Go forth, and advocate thy rule, 
Before the human family! 


2 eo 


THE DREAM OF SOLITUDE. 
Tis well to dream thyself alone, until 
In thought and,vision thou shalt gather skill. 
Seeing and thinking but through other men, 
What is their aid but loss of life to thee, 
Embracing but the shadow of society ? 
Lonely, in dungeon dark or trackless glen, 
Life cannot be, to bim, who unto God 
Turning for life and light, on brother clod, 
Or subject worlds, builds not his hope again. 
Dream thyself lonely, till Love’s ample day 
Rewards the faith of those who watch and pray! 
Established in true social knowledge, then, 
Alliance pure with God and men declare 
Made perfect in the solitude of prayer ! 


Original. 





Seeing Through Water—The Edinburgh Re- 
view says :—“ Currents in the very bed of a river, 
or beneath the surface of the sea, may be watched, 
M. Campbell informs us, by an arrangement that 
smugglers used in the old days. They sank their 
contraband cargo when there was an alarm, and 
they searched for it again by the help of a so- 
called marine telescope. It was nothing more 
than a cask with a plate of strong glass at the 
bottom. The man plunged the closed end a few 
inches below the surface, and put his head into 
the other end, and then he saw clearly into the 
water. The glare and confused reflections and 
refractions from and through the rippled surface 
of the sea were entirely shut out by this contri- 
vance. Seal hunters still use it. With this 
simple apparatus the stirring life of the sea bottom 
ean be watched at leisure and with great distinct- 
ness. So far as this contrivance enables men to 
see the land under the waves, movements under 
water closely resemble movements under air. Sea 


weeds, like plants, bend before the gale ; fish, like|them of any crime, only they said they were fan- 
birds, keep their heads to the stream, and hang|tastical and conceited, and burnt their lace and 
poised on their fins; mud clouds take the shape|ribbons and other superfluous things which for- 
of water clouds in air; impede light, cast shadows,|merly they used to wear, and that they fell into 
and take shapes which point out the directions in| strange fits of quaking and trembling. These re- 
which currents flow. It is strange, at first, to| ports increased my desire to see and be acquainted 





with some of them, and in the 8th month of the 
aforesaid year, I heard that the Quakers were 
come to Bridlington, whereat I greatly rejoiced 

in my spirit, hoping that I should get some op. 

portunity to see them. This was that faithful 

labourer and minister of the gospel, William 

Dewsbury, who then was ordered into these parts; 

and on the 5th day following I heard they had 

come to Frodingham. Being on my master’s work 

at Brigham, I could not go in the day, but deter. ' 
mined to go in the night, and would gladly have 

had some of my acquaintance to go with me, but 

the night being very dark, none would go, so I 

went alone. Coming into the room where William 

was, I found him writing and the rest of his com- 

pany sitting in silence, seeming to be much re. 

tired in mind and fixed towards God ; their coun. 

tenances being grave and solid, preached unto me 

and confirmed what I had before believed, that 

they were the people of the Lord. After a little 

time William ceased writing, and many of the 

townspeople coming in, he began in the power 

and wisdom of God to declare the Truth. And 

oh! how was my soul refreshed and the witness 

of God reached in my heart! I cannot express 

it with pen; I had never heard nor felt the like 

before; for he spake as one having authority and 

not as the scribes; so that if all the world said 

nay, I could have given my testimony that it was 

the everlasting truth of God.” 

Not only did William Dewsbury leave his wife 
and children for the gospel’s sake, but he bore 
his full share in all the cruel imprisonments and 
persecutions inflicted on his friends—more than 
half the remainder of his life—19 years out of 
36—being spent in prison—often in filthy and 
loathsome jails, among wicked and abandoned 
men. During his long imprisonment he address- 
ed many epistles of timely caution and deep in- 
struction to his friends and to the people at large. 
Next to George Fox himself, he had a chief part 
in the establishment of meetings for discipline, 
and in adjusting the rules for their government. 
In 1688 he went up to London Yearly Meeting 
and delivered at Grace Church Street Meeting a 
most weighty and powerful discourse, full of deep 
instruction and pathetic eloquence. After that 
meeting he was taken i!l and obliged to retura 
home, where, having faithfully served his gene- 
ration, he finished his course with joy. : 

A life so devoted to the service of his divine 
Master as a messenger of the gospel and as a suf- 
ferer for the Truth, must seldom have been able 
to enjoy the consolations of domestic happiness. 
But a few instances have come to us, which show 
how strong were the ties that bound this devoted 
man to his family and how great was the sacrifice 
he made in giving them up at the call of his 
Lord. Early in life Wm. Dewsbury had married 
a young woman, an Anabaptist, to whom he had 
been attracted by her distress and anxiety respec- 
ting her immortal soul. She was a true help- 
mate to him during her life, and her dying mo- 
ments showed how warmly and tenderly she 
loved him. a 

In the year 1659, when he was on a religious 
visit in the extreme north of Scotland, his mind 
was divinely impressed with the need of retura- 
ing home, which intimation he at once obeyed. 
He reached home on the 26th of the Eighth 
month, and found his wife on the bed of death. 
The Lord gave her strength by his living pres- 
ence to wait till her change came, which drew 
near, and being exercised in her affliction, which 
lay heavy upon her, she called to her husband, 
with certain friends, saying: “ Pray to the Lord 
that he may ease his afflicted handmaid.” And 
the Lord moved them to call on him, and imme- 
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diately he took away the heavy affliction. Then she 
magnified the Lord, saying: ‘“ Blessed be his 
pame, he hath heard our prayers, and caused his 
handmaid to rejoice.” Then she embraced her 
husband in her arms, saying: “Thou art my 
dear husband, thou art my dear husband, thou 
art clear before the Lord, and hast discharged thy 
duty and answered thy place, like an honest man 
to thy wife. Thou art blessed of the Lord, large 
is thy reward.” Then she expressed these words, 
saying : “ Dear husband, I am clear before the 
Lord thy God. I have no guilt upon my spirit 
in the covenant of light and life, sealed with the 
blood of Jesus. Iam at eternal peace with him.” 

he exhorted the friends present, saying: ‘‘ Oh 
Vieods get into the covenant of life and light, 
get into the covenant; be faithful to the voice 
that cries, ‘ This is the way, walk init.” Her 
strength was much gone, yet she prayed to God 
a season longer, and breathing to the Lord till 
much spent. Some that stood by and saw her 
lips and mouth move, but did not understand 
what the words were, asked her if she spake to 
them, and what she wanted. She answered, “I 
spoke not to you, neither do I want anything of 
you.” Sometime after she called for her husband, 
who was near, and presently spoke to her, saying : 
“ Dear wife, what wouldst thou with me?” Sh 
answered, ‘I would have thee be with me and 
see me die.” He sat down by her; then embrac- 
ing her husband in her arms, and with breathings 
to the Lord, she laid down her body with joy, in 
peace with him. 

While William Dewsbury was in prison at 
Warwick, in the year 1679, his grand-daughter 
Mary Samm, a child about twelve years old, came 
from het parents in Bedfordshire to live with him 
in the sergeant’s ward, Warwick jail. On the Ist 
of the Second month, 1680, she was taken down 
with a violent fever, and died after an illness of 
eight days. There are few more touching narra- 
tives of youthful piety than the account drawn up 
by her grandfather and other relatives, of her 
last illness. Her distress of mind till she felt an 
assurance of eternal happiness and peace in the 
Lord—her gentleness and submission to all that 
her friends thought it needful to do—her songs 
of praise and joy in the prospect of death—the 
love that flowed to all around, are most affecting. 
“Dear grandfather,” said she, ‘“‘I do not believe 


‘thou wilt stay long behind me when I am gone,” 


“Dear grand-daughter,” was the answer, “I 
shall come as fast as the Lord orders my way?” 
Such were the consolations that brightened the 
afflictions of this aged servant of the Lord! His 
many deep sufferings for the Truth, says the af- 
fectionate testimony to his memory, and his faith- 
ful travels and labours, are never to be forgotten. 


The Harvest in Canada having been concluded 
the Toronto Globe says, that all accounts concur 
in giving the most favourable view of the products 
of the season. Instances are given of a yield of 
thirty to thirty-six and a half bushels of wheat 
peracre. Qats arean average crop. Barley and 
peas were never better. The flax culture of the 
season has been highly successful. The yield 
of fruit is better than usual. The season has 
been excellent for bees, and a large yield of 
honey is secured. 

Doing Good.—The highest glory of mankind 
is where it stands in the attitude of the benefac- 
tor. It is in this attribute that it most resembles 
the Deity, in whose image, we are told, that man 
was originally made. It is in this attitude that 
it most strikingly exhibits its own sense of grati- 
tude to God for His benefactions. 


For “The Friend.” For “The Friend.” 
A Word of Warning and Brhortation The accompanying extract from John Church- 
The writings of early Friends abound with|man’s Journal bas perhaps already appeared in 
declarations of a time of trial, sifting, and the|“The Friend,” in years past. Ona recent peru- 
like, of the faithful adherents of Truth, previous |sal it seemed to me so instructive that I hoped 
to a time of rejoicing, and the exalting of Truth |the editor might be willing to give it another ia- 
over error, or of Christ over antichrist. Mary |sertion. 
Neale, (formerly Peisley,) has a prophetic deéla-| “‘ Before going to Holland I was several times 
ration that the trial of the faithful should arise|in the shop of a barber in this city, (Norwich, 
from some of the first rank in the society, and|Eng.,) to be shaved. The second time I was 
would be felt more acutely than the sufferings of| there 1 had to wait awhile for my turn, he having 
our first Friends, as theirs was chiefly from the/no assistant; and when others were gone out, he 
world and the spirit thereof; but the latter would|told me he was very sorry I had to wait, and 
be from members high in profession, and also,|hoped he should have my custom, and that if I 


that the Lord would divide in Jacob, and scatter 
in Israel, before Truth reached the ascendant. 

Many others might be quoted, but an epistle 
of Stephen Crisp, dated 1666, and to be found in 
Sewell’s history, (which I hope our younger 
Friends will carefully consult,) goes more fully 
into the troubles, contentions and parties, both in 
the world and in the church, than most others, 
and points out how many would say, “come with 
us, and we will work the work of God;” and he 
earnestly desires that all may mind their standing, 
and move only under the fresh anointing. Ed- 
mund Peckover was also given to see and declare 
of dreadful overturnings previous to a glorious 
day; also W. Dewsbury, and many others. And 
now, my Friends, we are beginning to see these 
foretold things to be gathering around us; but 
as they were foreseen and left on record for 
our instruction, as well as to call forth our forti- 
tude and strength, my desire’ for all the faithful 
is, that they may buckle on their armor, and 
become valiant for the Truth, as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, that they may keep their ranks in 
righteousness, and not be among the fearful and 
unbelieving, neither turn their backs in the day of 
battle, but strive in the might which Christ gives, 
to maintain the cause of Truth, against the armies 
of the aliens, however numerous, and though 
their champions be as defiant, and have the hardi- 
hood of Goliah of Gath; for Truth is strong and 
must prevail. We have alsoa Captain that is 
invincible, and who was never foiled in battle. 
Only let the eye of the mind be always upturned 
to Him, move only at his bidding, constantly wait- 
ing the word of command. But whoever may 
let his heart fail him in the hour of need, I am 
persuaded there are those preparing who will be 
glad to take their place, and to stand in the posi- 
tions assigned them, however dangerous and ex- 
posed to the attacks of the enemy. 

The object of the great enemy now seems to be 
to divert the minds of the young and unwary to 
some other object, it may be something very 
specious and very fair; something to gain a name 
amongst men ; but really to take them from “the 
watch,” to seduce them to lay their armor off, 
and be busy in the affairs of men, and so not 
waiting the coming of their Lord, who will surely 
come though they may not be ready. For He 
will “ come at such an hour as ye think not,”’ and 
they who gre ready will go out to meet him. But 
alas! for those unprepared and not waiting for 
him,—for they will be shut out—being too late. 
A word to the wise is sufficient ; may the scattered 
tribulated ones be made strong, and abide in faith, 
patiently waiting and abiding the Lord’s time. 


8. 
Orleans County, N. Y., Twelfth month, 1865. 


Omnibuses in the Holy Land.—Omnibuses have 
been established, which run from Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem to places in the neighbourhood. This 
is the first time carriages have been in use in 
Palestine for nearly two thousand years. 


would come on Saturdays and Wednesdays in the 
forenoon, I need not wait, but in the afternoon 
others came. I asked him what days of the week 
those were which he called Saturdays and Wed- 
nesdays? He seemed to wonder at my ignorance, 
but knew not how to tell me otherwise. I said, 
I do not read in the Scriptures of any days so 
named. He replied, thatis true. For what rea- 
son then, said I, dost thou call them so? Because 
it is acommon custom, said he. Suppose then, 
said I, that we lived in a heathen country among 
infidels, who worshipped idols, should we follow 
their customs because common? He replied, by 
no means. I then said, if 1 have understood 
rightly, the heathens gave the days of the week 
those names. I never heard that before, said he, 
pray for what reason? I answered, they worship- 
ped the sun on the first day of the week, and 
named it after their idol, Sun-day; the moon on 
the second day of the week, so came Monday; 
and the other days after other idols, for they had 
many gods; third day they called Tuesday after 
their idol tuisco; and after the idol woden they 
called fourth day Wednesday ; and fifth day after 
their idol thor, they called Thursday ; from friga, 
Friday ; and after Saturn they called the seventh 
day Saturday. As I believe in the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, and 
expect eternal life by no other name or power, I 
dare not, for conscience sake, own the gods of 
the heathen, or name a day after them ; but choose 
the names which the days were called by, when 
the Most High performed his work of creation, 
viz: first, second, third, and so on, which is 
Scriptural, most plain and easily understood. He 
seemed affected with the information, and I de- 
sired him to inquire into the matter for himself, 
and not to think that I designed to impose upon 
him.” 

On a subsequent visit, the conversation turning 
upon the study of algebra, in which the barber 
was engaged, John Churchman availed himself 
of the opportunity of turning the attention of this 
inquiring man to the far greater moment of a 
more profitable and delightful study, that of being 
quietly employed in learning the law of the Lord, 
written in our own hearts, that we might be en- 
abled to walk acceptably before him. 

‘On my return from Scotland to Norwich, a 
man ran to me in the street, putting a paper in 
my hand, and immediately left me, whom I soon 
found to be this barber. The letter contained an 
innocent, child-like acknowledgment to me for 
my freedom with him, as is before mentioned, in 
language rather too much showing his value for 
me as an instrument; and believing him to be 
reached by the love of Truth, and in measure 
convinced thereof, I thought-it best to leave him 
in the Lord’s hand for further instruction, to 
learn by the immediate teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, that his love might be centered on the 
itrue Beloved of souls; for want whereof many are 
hurt, looking outward aud growing ia head know- 
ledge, seeking the esteem and friendship of man, 
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and present unlimited claims upon our gratitude| and his apostles, and consistent with the precepts|other. Consequently, when the war was ended, 
to the great Disposer of events, for the extension| and spirit of the gospel, it is impossible for the|instead of mutual crimination, or the necessity to 
of his merey and power to bring them about, not-|two parties, who have been standing in deadly|bury in oblivion, feelings, words and acts, called 
withstanding the violence and the prevalence of array against each other, to agree as to the pecu-jforth by the struggle, they waited but for the 
the passions of the people, roused by the false) liar circumstances under which christians may|wilitary cordon to be removed, to mingle again in 
Jare and the horrors of war. The awful storm| not engage in carrying it on, and therefore in the|heartfelt brotherhood, and strengthen affection by 
of hate and strife, which darkened all the land,| bloodiest conflict both sides may justify their|deeds of kindness. 
has rolled away, and the silence of death rests| course by reasoning altogether satisfactory tothem-| If these blessed effects of the principles of peace 
upon the blood-stained battle fields, thickly mark-| selves. So at last, convinced that upbraiding and |and good will can be produced in a society num- 
ing the course of the contending hosts through-| attempts at punishment only make matters worse, |bering its tens of thousands, why may not the 
out all the South. In the tremendous strain of|there is found no way to heal the gaping wounds, |same principles yield the same fruits, and more 
the convulsion, intensifying the fears lest rebel-| but to invoke and enjoin the exercise of that love |abundantly, in other societies numbering their 
jion and tyranny would triamph, the shackles have|and forgiveness, which it is now loudly declared | hundreds of thousands? We have drawn the con- 
been wreoched from four millions of our fellow|are incumbent on the professed followers of the |trast with the hope of inducing our readers to re- 





men, and the justice and liberality of the nation 
jivoked to raise them from the degraded condi- 
tion of living chattels to the rights and liberties 
of freemen. Nor has the appeal been in vain. 
However much of Icgislative agitation io their 
favour may arise from the selfishness which ap- 
pears almost inseparable from political partizans, 
there is a widespread christian philanthropy urg- 
ing on the great work which is to render doubly 
sure, the noble decree of the nation, that slavery 
shall be forever excluded from its limits. 

The hostile sections of our country have listened 
to each other in the new relation of conqueror and 
conquered, and the appalling difficulties of recon- 
struction which loomed so ominously in the dis- 
tance have been met and partially overcome ; the 
spirit manifested by the majority on each side, 
giving reason to believe that the union of the dis- 
rapted States will, ere long, be accomplished, and 
the General Government arise from the conflict 
with increased strength, and its power more im- 
mediately at its command than before; while the 
fallacies of State rights and the right of seces- 
sion, are buried in dishonour amid the ruins of the 
war. , 

There is one feature developed by the events of 
the past year, which from the prominence given 
to it by the “religious press” must, we think, 
arrest the attention of most, and should be a source 
of instruction to all. We allude to the almost in- 
saperable difficulty represented as existing, and 
baffling the efforts to re-unite the two portions of 
different religious denominations rent asunder by 
the war. As is well known, all these parties fully 
committed themselves in support of the course 
pursued by the belligerent whose cause they es- 
poused, and the pulpit as well as the supreme eccle- 
siastical councils, respectively denounced those 
members who stood opposed to them ; the one side 
charging the other with being engaged in a 
“wicked rebellion ;”’ the other retorting that their 

























tntagonists were aiding in “a sivful invasion of 


a people struggling for liberty.” 

In such a contest, indifference towards its pro- 
gtess or its results was not to be expected on 
tither hand; nor is it to be wondered at, where 
men’s passions were so deeply moved, and the 
pure spirit of christianity was not allowed to re- 
train, that expression was given to what each 
my have held as the convictions of conscience, 
lu language harsh and irritating; especially as 
those in each section, who claimed to be the spiri- 
tual leaders of the people, assured them they were 
fighting in the cause of truth and righteousness; 
tnd framed and offered up prayers to the great 
tnd common Judge of all, to bless the cause they 
had at heart, and blast that of their opponents. 

Now that the contest is ended, and the smoke 
of battle in measure cleared away, as might have 

0 anticipated, it is found no easy matter to cast 
vut or allay the spirit of enmity and denunciation 
thus awakened and stimulated. It is evident, 
vith the admission so freely granted by them all 
vhen united, that war is authorized by Christ 





Prince of Peace, and should be cultivated and |flect on this interesting and important subject. 
prayed for, but the duty of practising which was 
sadly and blindly kept out of view, until one party! In the last number of the “London Friend,” 
had rendered the other powerless by an awful jour attention is called to a paragraph in the edi- 
sacrifice of human life. torial remarks in this Journal on the 4th of the 
How different might have been the course of|Eleventh month last; and on referring to the 
events in our beloved country during the last four| printed minutes of London Yearly Meeting—re- 
years, had the duty of complying with the peace- | cently received —we find that the impression under 
able principles of the gospel been kept constaut-| which it was stated that that meeting had “ adopt- 
ly before the people. Had all, who, since the|ed a rule that all who are in the habit of attend- 
advent of the present century, have professed to|ing the meetings for worship held by Friends, 
be the ambassadors of Christ, faithfully laboured | may also be present in al/ their meetings for dis- 
throughout the land to imbue their hearers with |cipline, whether they were ever in membership 
the spirit embodied and inculcated in the message/or not,” was incorrect. We give the rule as 
from heaven, “ Glory to God in the highest, peace {adopted by the Yearly Meeting. 
on earth, good will to men,” and steadily enjoined! “That Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative 
by example as well as precept, conduct cunsistent| Meetings be recommended to consider whether, 
therewith ; doing justly, loving mercy, and walk-| in addition to the subjects now usually introduced 
ing humbly, we may fairly believe that the love| in joint meetings of men and women Friends, 
of peace and the disapprobation of strife would| advantage might not arise from entering upon 
have been so impressed on the minds of the ;e0-|some other matters of genéral interest in their 
ple, that sectional differences, if not removed, | joint meetings, such as the reading and consid- 
would have lost the power to betray them amelie of the unanswered Queries, the Advices, and 
the folly of resorting to arms for their settlement ; | any documents of general interest issued by the 
the annals of the nation would have been unstained | Yearly Meeting, or the Meeting for Sufferings ; 
with the record of a civil war; the manuwis-/the reports of Committees appointed to visit sub- 
sion of the slaves, instead of the hundreds of| ordinate meetings, and the consideration of any 
thousands of lives, the untold wealth and suffering | other subjects which may appear equally to affect 
it has now cost, would have been consummated | the religious interests of men and women Friends, 
long ago, by the spirit of slavery withering and/ but this suggestion would of course not extend to 
dying in the hearts and homes of the mast:rs,|any matters of an administrative, or disciplinary 
and instead of the smoking ruins and desolated| character. * * * * . a3. 08 
homes that now meet the eye and pain the heart} “That, according to the discretion and judgment 
in all parts of the rebellious South, there would | of each meeting, it mightoften be desirable to allow 
have been a contented and industrious peasantry, | those not in membership, who are in the habitual 
making the fruitful fields laugh with abundance, | attendance of our meetings for worship, to be 
under the cuntioued reign of liberty and peace. | present at such joint meetings of men and women 
It becomes us to speak modestly of our own re-| Friends ; care being taken that this liberty should 
ligious Society, for, from whatever source it may! not extend to any case in which the acknowledg- 
proceed, it must be acknowledged there is cause| ment of a Friend as a minister, or the liberation 
to modify in some measure the expression, once | of a minister for religious service, was to form the 
fully and happily applicable to all its members, } subject of deliberation.” 
‘see how these Quakers love each other.” Yet; Our error was, of course unintentional, and we 
how strongly and warmly do the events of the war |thiak it would have been more courteous, to say 
just ended, commend the peaceable principles |the least, in our cotemporary, to have pointed out 
and precepts of the gospel, as held by Friends, | wherein it consisted, rather than assert the state- 
to each and all of them. They had long since| ment was “ without foundation.” 
led them to wash their hands of the contamina- 
tion of slavery, which is acknowledged to have} In reply to an esteemed Friend who has ad- 
originated the war ; they kept those of them who|dressed us on the subject, we may state that the 
were surrounded by rebellion from participating | word “ belief,” in the 25th line from the top of the 
in its spirit or being accessory to the course of viu- third column, page 135, last number, is there 
lence and crimein which it was carried on; while|used in contradistinction to that faith which the 
they withheld those who were in the loyal States |apostle speaks of as “ the operation of God.” 
from taking part in any of the warlike measures 
by which the Government visited upon the South SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
such @ dreadful retribution for the calamity! porgigy Mexican advices via Brownsville, report 
brought upon the country. And we think we|that the Liberals have surrendered Monterey in conse- 
may assert that no feelings of unkindness or hos-|quence of the return of the French troops from Saltillo. 
tility; none of estrangement one from another, |The Liberal army was encamped near Camargo on the 
were ever awakened in the hearts of our members |!8* inst. Many of the troops were deserting, on account 


“te Aer a” : a of the lack of clothing, &e. The Imperialists are said 
because of their living in opposing sections of our! ,, y. losing ground in Oaxaca—a Pacific province due 


country, or being subjects of two governments! south of Vera Cruz and west of Tehuantepec. Oaxaca, 
which were waging a deadly feud with each the capital, is two hundred and twenty-five miles south 














of the City of Mexico. The Liberals hold the coast be- 
tween Tuspan and Vera Cruz, on the Atlantic—one 
hundred and twenty-five miles, and also south of the 
City of the True Cross. The decree of Maximilian es- 
tablishing peonage or slavery in Mexico, deprives work- 
ing men of their natural and just rights. The subject 
has claimed the serious consideration of the United 
States government, and proper measures have been 
taken to call the attention of the French government to 
it. 

Adviees from Hayti to the 30th ult., represent that 
Salnave, the leader of the revolution, was in San Do- 
mingo recruiting his army. Great excitement prevailed 
at Port au Prince. Reinforcements were being sent te 
Cape Haytien President Geffrard had demanded of 
San Domingo the delivery of Salnave, and afterwards 
offered a reward of $40,000 for his capture. 

The people of Chili are reported to be firm in their 
opposition to the Spanish aggressions ; a number of ports 
remain open, one of which is connected with Valparaiso 
by rail.. The cause of Chili against Spain is warmly 
seconded by other South American governments. 

Unitep Srates.—Reconstruction—The President of 
the United States, in answer to a resolution of enquiry, 
has sent a brief message to the Senate; in which he says 
that the United States are in possession of every State 
in which the insurrection existed, and that as far as 
could be done, the U.S. courts have been restored, post 
offices re-established, and steps taken to put into effec- 
tive operation the revenue laws of the country. He 
thinks the people of the South are yielding obedience to 
the laws and government of the United States witb 
more willingness and greater promptitude than under 
the circumstances could reasonably have been antici- 
pated. The proposed amendment to the Constitution 
providing for the abolition of slavery forever within the 
limits of the country, has already been ratified by North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Tennessee. The President believes that 
sectional animosity is surely and rapidly merging itself 
into a spirit of nationality, and that representation, con- 
nected with « properly adjusted system of taxation, will 
result in a barmonious restoration of the relations of 
the States to the national Union. 

The Proclamation of Freedom.—The United States 
Secretary of State bas issued bis proclamation announc- 
ing that the amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion abolishing slavery has been duly ratified by twenty- 
seven States, and has become valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Congress.—There being no prospect of an early ad- 
mission of the members from the States lately in rebel- 
lion, they have decided to return to their homes, leaving 
one from each State to represent them before the Joint 
Committee of Congress. The Senate has adopted a re- 
solution asking the President upon what charges Jef- 
ferson Davis is confined, and why he is not brought to 
trial. The Senate has instructed the Committee on 
Post-offices and Post-roads to report on the expediency 
of abolishing the franking privilege, except upon 
written communications. The Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has reported favourably on the bill 
extending the elective franchise to coloured persons. 
A bill has passed the House of Representatives autho- 





Assessors of Internal Revenue. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported a joint resolution preparing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, prohibiting the United States 
and each State from paying either in whole or in part, 


any debt or liability incurred for the purpose of aiding | 


n rebellion against the Union. 
the previous question the resolution was passed, yeas 
149; nays 11. Both Houses adjourned from the 21st 
inst. to the 5th of First month, 1866. 


The South.—Gen. Carl Schurz having been appointed | 


by the President to make careful examination into the 


necessary for the successful prosecution of the agricul- 


jconsiderable immigration from the north and from 


jnot more from policy than necessity, and hold up the 
rizing the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint Assistant | 


Under the operation of | tion, 38 ; inflammation of the lungs, 25. 


THE FRIEND. 


kept up. But, although the freedman is no longer con- 
sidered the property of the individual master, he is con-| $1.80 a $1.85; amber State, $2.45. Oats, 57 a 62 ets, 
sidered the slave of society, and all independent State| Mixed corn, 96 a 97 cts.; yellow, 92 a 93 cts. Cotton, 
legislation will show the tendency to make him such.|51 a 52 cts. Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, $7.75 
The ordinances abolishing slavery, passed by the con-|$8.25; extra and family, from $8.75 to $12.50. Good 
ventions under the pressure of circumstances, will not|red wheat, $2.25 a $2.35; inferior, $1.80 a $2.10; white, 
be looked upon as barring the establishment of a new |$2.50a $2.75. Rye, $1. New yellow corn, 82 cts.; old, 
form of servitude. 87. Oats, 50a 52 cts. Clover seed, $7 a $8.12. Flax. 

“Practical attempts on the part of the southern peo-|seed, $3.20. Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $1.29 a $1.30, 
ple to deprive the negro of his rights as a freedman may | No. 2, 90 a 94. Corn, 46 cts. for No. 1, and 41 for No, 


result in bloody collisions, and will certainly plunge}2. Baltimore.—Yellow corn, 83; white, 88 cts. Oats, 
southern society into restless fluctuations and anarchi-|52a53 cts. Clover seed, $8.25. 
eal confusion. 


“Sach evils can be prevented only by continuing the RECEIPTS. 
control of the national government in the States lately} - Received from Mount Pleasant Boarding School, 0., 
in rebellion until free labour is fully developed and|per J. W. Smith, $5, to No. 27, vol. 39; from D. B, 
firmly established, and the advantages and blessings of | Naylor, O., $2, vol. 39; from Rebecca R. Dougherty, 
the new order of things have disclosed themselves.|N. J., per J. Wilson, Agt., $2, vol. 39; from Hannah 
This desirable result will be bastened by a firm declara-| Allen, N. J., per W. Carpenter, Agt., $2, vol. 38; from 
tion on the part of the government that national con-/S. Chadbourne, N. Y., $2, vol. 38; from J. W. Foster, 


trol in the south will not cease until such results are|R. I., $2, vol. 39; from A. J. Hopkins, Pa., $4, vols. 37 
secured. Only in this way can that security be estab-|and 38. 


lished in the south which will render numerous immi- ; F 
gration possible, and such immigration would materi-|_ Received from John M. Smith, Smyrna, O., $20; from 
ally aid a favorable development of things.” Jesse Cope, Red Stone, Pa., a draft for $69 ; from Friends 

General Grant has likewise submitted a report on the and others in Smyrna, N. Y., per James R. Boss, a draft 

same subject. He takes a rather more favorable view |" New York City for $68, for the Relief of the Freed- 
of the state of affairs; but considers that the continu- |™°2- 
ance of the Freedmen’s Bureau will be alsolntely neces- 
sary for a time, in order to afford the protection and aid 
which the freed people will require. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in reply to a resolu- 
tion of the Senate, states that no persons have been ap- 
pointed to offices not provided for by existing laws, but 
admits that some of the appointees in the south have 
not subscribed to the oath. With but one exception, 
no salaries have been paid to them, however. 

Gov. Holden bas been relieved of his office in North 
Carolina, in complimentary terms, and the aid of the 
United States tendered to his successor, in common 
with other southern Governors, whenever it is needed. 

Governor Orr, of South Carolina, responded to the 
Secretary of State, thanking him for proffered assist- 
ance, and promising his utmost efforts to uphold the 
supremacy of the laws of the United States. 

The Georgia Legislature has passed a bill relative to 
negro testimony. It provides that coloured persons 
shall be competent witnesses in cases where similar 
persons are defendants. 

In the message of Gov. Johnson to the Georgia Legis- 
lature, in which he advised that body to ratify the con- 
stitutional amendment in relation to slavery, he also 
says: “The authorities of the United States will not 
remove their protecting hand from the negro, whom 
they have manumitted, and in whose freedom we have 
acquiesced, until we provide by our laws to give him 
full protection in all his civil rights. His labour is 


Baltimore flour, $8.90 a $10.20. Chicago spring wheat, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A well qualified teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Clas- 
sical School. Application may be made to either of the 
undernamed. 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila] 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., “s 


NOTICE. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to super- 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catta- 
raugus Co., N. Y. Friends who may feel their minds 
drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 S. Second St., Phila. 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Rich’d B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergond, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


A Stated Meeting of “The Philadelphia Association 
of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children,” will be 
held at the usual place on Second-day evening, 1st mo. 
Ist, 1866, at 7} o'clock. 


Wu. Smeptey, Jr., Clerk. 


The Office of the Treasurer of Friends’ Freedmen = 
ture of the State, and it will be b \sociation bas been removed to the Provident Life an 
whihe ohn acim mane ee Oy Trust Co., No. 111 South Fourth street. Friends having 
Notwithstanding the unsettled condition of things, a contributions or collections will please leave them there 
* , | between the hours of 10 and 4 o’clock. 
Europe is in progress in some parts of the south. The Ricuarp Capsury, Treas. 
southerners themselves are turning to useful industry, BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


Persons having any of the following numbers of ® The 


advantages of their respective States in climate, fertility, 
Friend,” and not wishing particularly to preserve them, 


agricultural and mineral wealth as reasons why emi- 


igrants should select them. Lands are being divided | would confer a favor and be paid full subscription price 


into farms in many places, and sold at reasonable and|therefor by forwarding them to John Richardson, 
/sometimes at very low prices. Agent, No. 116 North Fourth St., viz., vol. 38,—Nom- 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 235. Of consump- a 1, 3, 7, 9,12, and 27, Vol. 39,—Numbers 1 to9 
inclusive. 

Miscellaneous.—The revenue derived by the govern- 
ment at Macon, Geo., from the duty of two cents per 
pound on cotton for the six weeks preceding the lst of 
Eleventh mo. last, amounted to $450,000. 

The census of 1860 gives the negro population of 


WANTED. 


Wanted immediately, by the Friend’s Freedmen’s 
Relief Association, a suitable Friend to act as Superia- 
tendent of Schools at Yorktown. We trust that the 





condition of affairs in the South, has reported in much 
detail. In summing up he says: “If nothing were 
necessary but to restore the machinery of government 
in the States lately in rebellion in point of form, the 
government made to that end by the people of the south 
might be considered satisfactory. 

“ But if it is required that the southern people should 
also accommodate themselves to the results of the war 
in point of spirit, these movements fall far short of what 
must be insisted upon. 

“The loyalty of the masses and most of the leaders of | 
the southern people consists in submission to necessity. 


Florida as 63,000. Since that time it has increased, as 
ascertained from reports of the Freedmen’s Bureau, to 
about 100,000. - 

The Pacific Railroad, California, Directors report that 
they have now about 5,000 coolies (Chinese) at work on 
the road, and they expect to have soon 15,000 of them. 
They are going over the mountains 120 miles fiom 
Sacramento, 2,000 feet above tidewater, and they expect 
to be at Salt Lake in 1868. 

At Kearney, Nebraska, on the 20th, the temperature 
was 29 degrees below zero. At other points in the west 
it bas been extremely cold. 


work in this district will not be allowed to suffer from 

want of a devoted and competent person to take the 

oversight of it. Apply to . Parip C. Garrett, 
No. 400 Chestnut St. 


ae 


Diep, in Western, Oneida Co., N. Y., 19th of Eleventh 
month, 1865, Harriet, wife of Abiel Macumber, in the 
sixtieth year of ber age, an esteemed member of the 
Society of Friends. She was of a meek and quiet spirit, 
beloved by all; she bore a lingering illness with patience 
and resignation, looking towards the close with the 
comfortable feeling, that through mercy she should be 


There is, except in individual instances, an entire ab-| The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
sence of that national spirit which forms the basis of|on the 23d inst.—New York.—American gold, 145}. U. 
true loyalty and patriotism. States sixes, 1881, 107}; ditto, 5-20, new, 100}. Bal- 
“The emancipation of the slaves is submitted to only | ance in the Sab-treasury, $77,406,949. Superfine State 
~in so far as chattel slavery in the old furm could not be flour, $7.30 a° $7.70. Shipping Ohio, $8.80 a $9. 


admitted into the mansions of rest and glory, to go 0 
more out forever. 


= WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third, 
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